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PREFACE. 


AT  the  request  of  several  Members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Committee  in  the  recent  Election,  I  have  put  together 
some  of  the  leading  incidents  in  the  three  contests  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  course  of  the  last 
six  years. 

I  have  taken  every  pains  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  my 
statements,  which  I  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
Members  of  Convocation. 

STAFFORD  H.  NORTHCOTE. 


Pynes,  Exeter, 
February,  1853. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS, 


MR.  GLADSTONE  was  first  chosen  as  the  representative 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  general  election  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1847. 

The  vacancy  which  his  election  supplied  was  that  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bucknall-Estcourt,  who  had  sat 
as  Member  for  the  University  since  the  year  1826,  as  the 
colleague  first  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  afterwards  of  Sir 
Robert  Inglis. 

Mr.  Estcourt's  intention  to  refrain  from  again  offering 
himself  as  a  candidate  had  been  made  known  some  months 
before  the  dissolution  of  parliament  took  place,  and  within 
a  very  few  days  after  its  announcement  two  candidates 
were  in  the  field,  and  two  committees  were  formed.  The 
one  candidate  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  other  was  Mr.  Card- 
well,  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Both  these  gentlemen  had  been  Members  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Government  ja,t  its  close.  Both  had  taken  part  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  —  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Cardwell  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Politically  speaking,  therefore,  they 
were  nearly  identified  with  one  another  ;  but  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions  they  had  frequently  differed,  and  Mr.  Card- 
well  was  put  forward  by  several  Heads  of  Houses,  and  by 
some  of  what  is  called  the  Low  Church  party,  as  a  prefer- 
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able  candidate  in  a  theological  point  of  view  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

Mr.  Card  well's  nomination,  however,  did  not  satisfy  a  large 
number  of  persons,  especially  among  the  non-residents,  who 
disliked  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  as  well  as  his  theological 
views,  and  an  intention  was  at  once  announced  of  bringing 
forward  a  third  candidate.  In  a  short  time,  accordingly, 
a  third  candidate  was  actually  brought  forward  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  C.  G.  Round,  then  Member  for  North  Essex, 
a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Protectionist  party  in  Par- 
liament, and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Low  Church 
party  out  of  doors. 

After  some  weeks'  canvass,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cardwell, 
finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  success,  withdrew  him 
from  the  contest,  which  thus  became  narrowed  to  a  strug- 
gle between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Round;  the  former 
supported  by  the  greater  number  of  the  High  Church 
party,  by  some  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  more  liberal 
candidate,  and  by  many  others  who,  though  not  entirely 
coinciding  with  his  views,  considered  him  a  proper  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  on  account  of  his  high  character 
and  political  distinction ;  the  latter  supported  for  the  most 
part  by  those  who  either  held  with  the  Low  Church  party, 
or  who  feared  Mr.  Gladstone's  supposed  tendency  to  ex- 
treme theological  views,  by  many  of  the  Protectionist 
antagonists  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy,  and  by  others  who 
thought  that  the  progressive  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  was  likely  to  lead  him  too  far  in  the  adoption  of 
liberal  opinions.  Not  only  his  co-operation  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  his  vote  on  the  Dissenters'  Chapels 
Bill,  and  still  more  his  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth,  were  quoted  as  reasons  for  distrusting 
him ;  and  his  conduct  in  resigning  office  when  the  latter 
question  was  agitated,  while  it  was  admired  as  the  act  of 


a  scrupulously  honourable  gentleman,  was  on  the  other 
hand  regarded  as  a  decisive  proof  that  he  had  consciously 
and  deliberately  modified  the  opinions  of  which  he  had 
been  so  able  an  advocate  a  few  years  before. 

The  result  of  the  contest,  after  ten  weeks'  canvass  and 
five  days'  polling,  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  a 
majority  of  173  j  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  the  poll  being 

Inglis  .'  .  .  .     1700 

Gladstone      .  .  ..  .  .997 

Round  .  .  .  .  .824 

Majority          .  .  .173 

The  sense  of  the  University  having  been  thus  fairly 
taken,  and  so  decisive  a  majority  having  been  obtained, 
Mr.  Gladstone  might,  according  to  almost  unbroken  usage, 
have  considered  his  seat  secured  for  life,  unless  indeed  by 
some  marked  and  important  change  of  opinion  he  should 
give  occasion  to  those  who  had  brought  him  in  to  desire 
an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  his  fitness  for  his  position 
as  their  representative. 

It  is  in  great  measure  the  observance  of  this  usage  that 
has  made  the  representation  of  the  University  so  high  a 
prize.  In  a  constituency  which  exceeds  3000,  and  which 
is  annually  receiving  a  considerable  increase,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  minority  already  numbering  (with  pairs)  at  least 
1000,  might  not  unreasonably  look  forward  to  the  possi- 
bility of  gradually  becoming  a  majority ;  and  it  would  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of  county  or 
borough  contests,  that  such  a  minority  should  persevere  in 
fighting,  on  every  legitimate  occasion,  what  is  called  an  up- 
hill battle  for  ultimate  success.  But  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  case  was  different.  With  the  single  and  pecu- 
liar exception  of  the  contest  in  1829,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (having  become  the  ministerial  author  of  a  measure 


of  which  till  then  he  had  been  the  most  determined  oppo- 
nent) himself  thought  it  right  to  suggest  an  infraction  of 
the  old  rule  by  resigning  his  seat  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  the  sense  of  his  constituents  upon  his  new  policy, 
no  instance  had  hitherto  occurred  of  an  opposition  to  the 
re-election  of  an  old  member.  Even  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
though  himself  elected  in  an  exceptional  manner,  had  been 
uniformly  treated  as  Member  for  life,  and  in  the  election 
of  1847  all  the  committees  which  had  been  formed  for 
bringing  forward  other  candidates  had  expressly  and  re- 
peatedly disclaimed  any  intention  of  disturbing  his  seat; 
and  had  strongly  urged  upon  their  respective  friends  the 
propriety  of  voting  for  him,  even  though  they  might  not 
consider  him  as  in  all  respects  the  representative  whom 
they  would  have  preferred.  In  point  of  fact  Sir  R.  Inglis 
received  on  this  occasion  no  less  than  1700  votes,  or  nearly 
the  whole  number  divided  between  the  two  other  candi- 
dates. 

Although  this  usage  has  tended  greatly  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  Oxford  seat  to  the  Member  elected  to  fill  it, 
the  reason  for  its  observance  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  do  especial  honour 
to  its  representatives,  but  rather  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  constituency  itself,  which  is  manifestly  such  as  to  render 
frequent  contests  extremely  inconvenient,  and  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  University.  The  Convocation 
of  Oxford  is  a  numerous  body,  and  its  members  are  widely 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  British  dominions — not 
to  mention  the  considerable  proportion  which  at  any  given 
time  would  be  found  to  be  residing  or  travelling  abroad. 
It  is  a  body  which  cannot  be  brought  together  without 
great  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  expense.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  non-residents  consists  of  clergymen  engaged 
in  parochial  labours  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  for 


them  to  leave.  The  expense  of  travelling  to  Oxford,  though 
much  reduced  by  modern  facilities  for  locomotion,  is  still 
very  serious  to  those  who  live  at  a  distance ;  and  as  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  the  most  distant  are  also  the  poorest, 
the  burden  which  falls  upon  them  is  of  course  proportion- 
ably  the  heaviest.  The  expense  of  coming  to  vote,  includ- 
ing in  many  cases  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  Oxford  for 
a  night,  probably  does  not  average  much  less  than  3/.  to 
each  voter.  In  many  cases,  as  in  those  of  some  clergy  who 
have  come  from  very  ill  paid  cures  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
it  ranges  as  high  as  8/.,  10/.,  or  12/.  Such  an  amount  is 
hardly  spared  by  men  who  are  struggling  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  in  decency,  and  to  set  by  a 
portion  out  of  a  small  income  to  supply  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  wants  of  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  why  the  University  should 
have  deprecated  frequent  contests.  Political  strife  har- 
monises ill  with  the  quiet  tone  which  should  prevail  in 
academical  life.  The  heat  and  animosity  engendered  by 
repeated  election  battles  are  felt  as  serious  evils,  and  we 
may  well  conceive  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  Universities  that  they  should  be  disfranchised 
than  that  they  should  perpetually  be  made  by  politicians 
the  arena  of  their  party  warfare.  It  is  neither  for  the 
credit  nor  for  the  advantage  of  Oxford,  that  the  chances 
of  winning  or  of  losing  a  seat  there,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, should  form  a  regular  item  in  the  calculations  of 
the  agents  of  the  political  clubs  and  coteries  in  Pall  Mall 
or  St.  James'  Street. 

It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  the  usage  in  question 
ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon  so  rigidly  as  to  preclude  a 
decided  majority  in  the  University  from  taking  steps  to 
replace  a  representative  in  whom  they  have  lost  confidence, 
by  one  whom  they  may  consider  a  more  satisfactory  expo- 


nent  of  their  views.  This  would  be  paying  too  high  a 
price  for  the  exemption  from  disturbing  contests.  But  it 
is  at  least  equally  plain  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
involve  the  University  in  the  annoyance  of  a  contest  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  cause  of  discontent  with  the  sitting 
Member ;  nor  without  a  very  strong  probability,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  certainty,  of  success  in  the  endeavour  to 
replace  him.  The  step  can  perhaps  only  be  justified  in 
one  of  two  cases  : — 

1st.  If  the  majority  which  returned  the  sitting  Member 
has  itself  become  dissatisfied  with  him. 

2nd.  If,  in  the  lapse  of  time  since  his  election,  the 
annual  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  the  University  has 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  convert  the  minority  which 
opposed  him  into  a  very  decided  majority. 

And  of  these  two  cases  the  first  alone  is  perfectly  clear. 
For  great  inconvenience  would  result  from  the  frequent 
trials  of  strength  to  which  a  growing  minority  would  be 
likely  to  resort,  if  the  principle  of  the  second  case  should 
be  admitted. 

In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  general 
elections  of  1847  and  1852  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  all  parties  materially  added  to  his  high 
Parliamentary  reputation.  Upon  two  questions,  however, 
— the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill, — he  advocated  views  which  were 
unpalatable  to  some  of  his  supporters  at  Oxford,  while 
others,  though  at  first  dissatisfied,  were  afterwards  inclined 
to  agree  with  him  in  one  or  both  cases. 

But  having  at  his  election  been  supported  by  many, 
and  opposed  by  others,  on  the  express  ground  of  his 
known  leaning  to  the  principles  of  toleration,  his  conduct 
on  these  occasions,  though  more  decided  than  some  of  his 


friends  could  approve,  was  generally  admitted  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  on  which  he  had  been 
chosen. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  approach  of  the  dissolution  in  1852, 
some  of  his  former  opponents,  considering  it  probable  that 
many  of  his  friends  might  have  been  alienated  from  him, 
resolved  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  University  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  following  declaration  was  privately  circulated, 
and  afterwards  published  in  the  newspapers. 

"  The  undersigned  Members  of  Convocation  of  the 
"  University  of  Oxford,  while  they  deem  the  practice 
"  which  continues  in  his  seat  in  Parliament  a  represen- 
"  tative  once  elected,  too  useful  to  be  lightly  disturbed, 
"  are  yet  more  jealous  of  their  individual  rights  and 
"  of  the  honour  of  Oxford  than  to  believe  that  a  con- 
"  ventional  rule,  however  salutary,  is  of  greater  intrinsic 
"  value  than  the  actual  and  just  representation  of  the 
"  University. 

"At  the  vacancy  which  occurred  in  1847  a  very  large 
"  minority  recorded  their  votes  against  the  election  of 
"  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  a  further  and  considerable  portion 
"  of  the  constituency  declined  to  promote  that  gentleman's 
"  return,  although  they  did  not  vote  for  his  opponent. 
"  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  believed  that  on  most  ques- 
"  tions  of  moment,  likely  to  arise,  his  opinions  would  fairly 
"  represent  those  of  the  University.  Since  that  period 
t(  Parliament  and  the  country  have  been  called  upon  to 
"  decide,  among  other  important  matters,  two  questions 
"  involving  fundamental  principles,  and  of  special  signifi- 
"  cance  in  the  eyes  of  a  constituency  who  before  all  others 
"  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  religion  of  the  country, 
"  and  in  the  bearing  of  political  measures  upon  it,  and  our 
"  ecclesiastical  institutions.  These  questions  were — the 
"  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  and  the  aggression 
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"  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  prerogative  and  liberties 
"  of  England."  ..,...., 

After  commenting  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  with 
respect  to  these  two  questions,  and  after  further  asserting 
that  his  views  on  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
had  undergone  an  unexpected  change  since  1847,  and 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  Church's  connection  with 
the  State  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  legitimate  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  he  now  advocated — both  which 
allegations  were  promptly  and  emphatically  "  disowned 
and  repudiated  in  all  their  parts"  by  Mr.  Gladstone — the 
declarants  proceed : — 

"With  a  divergence  of  opinion  thus  fundamental,  it 
"  would  be  idle  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  represents  the 
"  University  of  Oxford.  That  any  should  require  that  he 
"  should  be  again  returned  unopposed,  and  that  one  of  the 
"  highest  constituencies  in  the  United  Kingdom  should 
"  resign  themselves  to  a-  state  of  things  which  nullifies 
"  representation  and  would  make  it  a  mockery,  can  hardly 
"  be  imagined. 

"  Not  without  reluctance  the  undersigned  electors  have 
"  resolved  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  the  return,  at  the 
"  approaching  general  election,  of  a  Member,  in  place  of 
"  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  may  be  trusted,  fairly  and  safely, 
"  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  moderate  men  on  all  sides,  to 
f(  represent  the  University  in  Parliament." 

This  declaration  was  ultimately  adopted  and  signed  by 
421  non-resident  and  about  45  resident  Members  of  Con- 
vocation. It  was  immediately  met  by  counter-declarations 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  resident  Members  of  Convoca- 
"  tion,  having  received  intelligence  from  various  quarters 
"  that  a  Committee  is  being  organised  in  London,  and 


"  circulars  issued  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  for- 
"  ward  a  third  Candidate  for  the  representation  of  this 
et  University  in  Parliament,  hereby  express  our  opinion 
"  that  such  an  attempt  is  undesirable  at  the  present 
"  time,  and  our  full  determination  not  to  support  or 
"  sanction  it." 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  non-resident  Members  of  Con- 
"  vocation,  hereby  signify  our  assent  to  the  declaration 
"  above  made." 

These  counter-declarations  were  in  a  short  time  signed 
by  150  resident  and  1126  non-resident  Members  of  Con- 
vocation, making  a  total  of  1276  electors,  or  considerably 
more  than  had  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1847. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  original  declaration 
against  Mr.  Gladstone  was  signed  only  by  non-residents — 
a  fact  which  was  explained  by  a  note,  stating  that  "  it  was 
"  deemed  most  respectful  to  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity  that  the  names  of  none  but  non-residents  should 
"  in  the  first  instance  be  appended."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  counter- declaration  was  emphatically  that  of  residents, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  non-resident  friends  appeared  only  as 
assenting  to  the  course  taken  by  those  most  interested  in 
the  matter. 

Though  Mr.  Gladstone's  opponents  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  they  deemed  it 
more  respectful  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  to 
take  the  question  of  the  representation  out  of  their  hands, 
they  proceeded  without  delay,  to  nominate  a  candidate 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  contest,  which,  as  it  sub- 
sequently appeared,  they  were  fully  determined  to  force 
upon  the  University,  with  however  certain  a  prospect  of 
failure,  and  however  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  resi- 
dent body. 

At  a  meeting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  holding 
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Low  Church  principles,  at  which  meeting  only  three  resi- 
dent Members  of  Convocation  were  present,  it  was  decided 
to  bring  forward  Mr.  J.  C.  Colquhoun  as  a  candidate  for 
the  University.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  however,  proved  so  de- 
cidedly unacceptable  to  the  influential  residents  who  were 
canvassed  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
withdraw  him;  and  it  being  impossible  to  find  a  gentle- 
man qonnected  with  the  Low  Church  party  who  could  be 
brought  forward  with  any  chance  of  resident  support,  the 
promoters  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone  decided  to 
accept  a  candidate  whose  opinions  did  not  coincide  with 
their  own,  rather  than  allow  the  contest  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  June  they  announced 
Dr.  Marsham,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  as  their  can- 
didate ;  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  wish  to  see  the 
constituency  spared  the  pain  of  a  contest  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's retirement. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Committee,  not  thinking  it  reasonable 
that  a  minority,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  those  who 
had  voted  against  him  at  his  first  election,  should  dictate 
his  retirement,  after  the  appearance  of  a  declaration  against 
a  contest,  signed  by  nearly  three  times  their  number, 
immediately  undertook  a  canvass  of  the  constituency  on 
his  behalf.  In  a  short  time  they  succeeded,  in  procuring 
above  1300,  and,  at  the  close  of  their  canvass,  1429  distinct 
promises  of  support  in  the  handwriting  of  Members  of 
Convocation.  Having  also  ascertained,  to  their  own  entire 
satisfaction,  that  so  large  a  number  of  electors  would  cer- 
tainly remain  neuter  as  to  render  Dr.  Marsham' s  success 
extremely  improbable,  or  even  impossible,  and  thinking 
that  under  such  circumstances  no  body  of  gentlemen,  ac- 
quainted with  the  inconveniences  of  an  University  contest, 
could  desire  to  force  one  on  gratuitously,  they  took  the 
resolution  of  communicating  the  result  of  their  canvass  to 
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Dr.  Marsham's  Committee.  Accordingly,  Sir  William 
Heathcote,  Chairman  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  London  Com- 
mittee, accompanied  by  the  Provost  of  Oriel  on  behalf  of 
his  Oxford  Committee,  waited  on  the  President  of  St. 
John's,  the  Chairman  of  Dr.  Marsham's  Committee  in 
Oxford,  about  a  week  before  the  election,  and  having 
made  known  to  him  that  the  written  promises  of  support 
which  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  ex- 
ceeded 1300,  and  were  still  increasing,  requested  him  to 
take  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Marsham's  Committee  as  to  the 
propriety  of  putting  the  University  to  the  trouble  of  an 
actual  poll. 

This  the  President  undertook  to  do,  and  a  meeting  was 
shortly  afterwards  held  of  Dr.  Marsham's  Oxford  Com- 
mittee, at  the  breaking  up  of  which  one  of  its  members 
very  frankly,  though  unofficially,  mentioned  to  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Committee  that  all  opposition  was  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  what  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  wish  of  many  of  Dr.  Marsham's  resident  sup- 
porters, his  London  Committee  persisted  in  carrying  on 
the  contest,  and  in  compelling  about  1,900  gentlemen  to 
come  up  to  Oxford,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  an 
expense  of  probably  not  less  than  .£6,000;  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  recording  their  votes  for  or  against  the  election 
of  a  candidate  whose  success  they  must  have  foreseen  with 
the  utmost  certainty,  when  they  summoned  their  friends  to 
the  poll  against  him. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  July,  1852,  was  as  follows: — 

Inglis     .  .  .     1369 

Gladstone  .  .1108  and  with  pairs  1281 

Marsham  .  .'758  "  931 

Majority  .       350  350 
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Of  the  1276  electors  who  signed  the  declaration  against 
a  contest,  1036  polled  or  paired  for  Mr.  Gladstone;  175 
expressed  their  intention  of  voting  for  him,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  absence  from  England  or  other  circumstances ; 
60  remained  neutral,  and  only  5  voted  for  Dr.  Marsham. 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  in  1847  only  25  voted 
against  him  in  1852. 

It  may  be  observed  that  on  this  occasion  as  many  as 
470  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  recorded  their  votes  in 
favour  of  him  alone ;  but  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
turb the  seat  of  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  although  some  of  Dr. 
Marsham' s  friends  freely  censured  what  they  called  the  in- 
consistency of  voting  for  Inglis  and  Gladstone,  and  osten- 
tatiously proclaimed  an  union  of  interests  between  Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis  and  Dr.  Marsham — a  connection  which  the 
friends  of  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  were  at  no  pains  to  deny. 
The  single  votes  recorded  for  Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  the 
result  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  his  Committee,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  commencement  of  the  poll,  adopted 
and  published  a  resolution  requesting  all  his  supporters 
to  give  their  second  votes  to  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.  A  strong 
feeling  was,  however,  entertained  by  many  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's friends  that  the  vexatious  character  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  re-election  rendered  a  marked  demonstra- 
tion in  his  favour  very  necessary;  and  it  was  this  feel- 
ing which  induced  so  many  to  give  their  plumpers  for 
him,  thus  materially  reducing  the  majority  which,  be- 
fore the  infraction  of  the  old  rule,  was  conceded  to 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Marsham's  friends  afterwards  com- 
plained of  these  single  votes  as  an  insult  to  Sir  R.  Inglis ; 
apparently  considering  that  the  minority  alone  were  en- 
titled to  infringe  a  rule  which  is  clearly  for  their  own 
benefit;  and  that,  while  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  are 
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entitled  to  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  old  usage,  they 
are  nevertheless  absolutely  bound  by  it  when  it  tells  to 
their  disadvantage. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  complaint  much  need  not  be  said ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  minority  would  have 
had  serious  grounds  for  regretting  their  conduct,  if  it  had 
had  the  effect  of  provoking  the  majority  so  far  to  set  aside 
the  ancient  usage  on  their  part,  as  to  bring  forward  a 
second  candidate  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  contests  of 
1847  and  1852.  It  only  remains  to  be  noticed,  as  an  in- 
troduction to  those  of  the  election  of  1853,  that  in  July 
1852  Mr.  Gladstone  was  maintaining  an  independent, 
and  generally  a  not  unfriendly  position  towards  Lord 
Derby's  Government,  though  he  had  upon  one  occasion 
thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  so  doing  had  brought  about  the  only 
defeat  of  any  importance  which  they  sustained  before  the 
dissolution.  The  opposition  of  some  of  Lord  Derby's 
political  friends  to  his  re-election  was  extremely  warm; 
and  it  was  to  their  influence  that  several  members  of 
Dr.  Mar  sham's  Oxford  Committee  did  not  hesitate  to 
ascribe  the  continued  and  obstinate  prosecution  of  the 
contest. 

Shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament, 
Mr.  Gladstone  felt  himself  bound  to  oppose  the  Budget 
of  Mr.  Disraeli.  His  opposition  was  founded  on  the 
merits  of  the  questions  raised  by  that  scheme  of  finance, 
and  not  on  any  general  hostility  to  the  Government, 
which  he  had  indeed  previously  supported  upon  a  question 
of  confidence  arising  out  of  the  resolutions  moved  by 
Mr.  Villiers.  The  Government,  however,  having  been  de- 
feated on  the  Budget,  immediately  resigned  office,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
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Administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  thereby  rendering  ne- 
cessary a  fresh  election  at  Oxford. 

Rumours  of  an  intended  opposition  to  his  return  were  im- 
mediately circulated,  and  some  of  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Round  and  Dr.  Marsham, 
occupied  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  candidate 
to  bring  forward  against  him.  Overtures  were  made  to 
Mr.  Henley,  to  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  to  Sir  J.  D. 
Harding,  all  of  whom  declined  to  be  put  in  nomination. 
Whether  any  other  gentlemen  were  invited  to  stand  does 
not  appear ;  but  if  any  were  applied  to  they  did  not  con- 
sent, and  the  members  of  Dr.  Marsham' s  Committee  who 
had  been  engaged  in  seeking  a  candidate,  believing  suc- 
cess to  be  hopeless,  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  appear 
to  have  left  towna. 

The  new  writ  for  the  University  had  by  this  time  been 
moved,  and  the  day  of  nomination  had  been  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  the  4th  of  January. 

On  Thursday,  December  30th,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in- 
formed, upon  authority  on  which  he  had  every  reason 
fully  to  rely,  that  all  idea  of  opposing  his  re-election  had 
been  abandoned. 

On  Friday  the  31st,  Mr.  Greswell,  the  Chairman  of  his 
Oxford  Committee,  conveyed  to  him  an  assurance  to  the 
like  effect,  which  rested  on  the  authoritative  statement 
of  three  of  his  leading  opponents  among  the  residents 
at  Oxford. 

On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  January,  the  Morning  Herald, 
the  organ  of  the  opposition,  contained  an  announcement, 
as  if  by  authority,  that  the  seat  would  not  be  contested. 

On  the  faith  of  these  several  assurances,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone left  London  and  went  down  into  Flintshire  on  the 

*  See  Mr.  F.  Morris'  letter  to  the  Morning  Herald,  Jan. 
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Saturday,  having  first  informed  his  friends  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  their  entertaining  any  anxiety,  or  making 
any  preparations  with  reference  to  the  election. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  surprise  and  some  incredu- 
lity that  a  few  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  in  Oxford  heard 
that  evening  that  Dr.  C.  Lempriere  had  passed  through 
the  town,  stating  that  he  was  charged  with  a  mission  to 
Lord  Chandos  at  Wotton  to  invite  him  to  stand  against 
Mr.  Gladstone;  and  intimating  that  he  was  furnished 
with  credentials  from  one  or  more  members  of  the  late 
Administration  which  would  undoubtedly  be  weighty 
enough  to  overcome  his  Lordship's  scruples. 

At  the  same  time  the  attention  of  some  gentlemen  in 
London  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  Standard,  announcing  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
test, and  that  Lord  Chandos  or  Sir  J.  Harding  would  pro- 
bably be  brought  forward.  This  was  followed  on  Monday 
Jan.  3  by  a  formal  announcement  in  the  Morning  Herald 
that  Lord  Chandos  was  actually  to  be  brought  forward; 
and  a  circular  to  the  same  effect,  which  will  presently  be 
noticed,  was  also  issued. 

Upon  this,  Dr.  Robert  Phillimore,  being  one  of  the  very 
few  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  then  remaining  in  London, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  enquiring 
whether  the  statement  in  the  Morning  Herald  was  true, 
and  whether  his  Lordship  intended  to  oppose  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's re-election.  To  this  enquiry  Lord  Chandos  re- 
turned the  following  answer : — 

Jan.  3,  1853. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  in  reply  beg  to 
"  state  that  I  have  declined  to  come  forward  for  the  Uni- 
"  versity  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  stated  in  the 
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"  Morning  Herald.  I  only  came  up  from  the  country  this 
"  morning,  and  did  not  therefore  receive  your  letter  ear- 
"  lier,  or  I  should  have  replied  immediately. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  CHANDOS. 

"  R.  Phillimore,  Esq.  "  5,  Arlington  St." 

On  the  same  day  his  Lordship  also  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  Carlton  Club,  Jan.  3,  1853. 
"  MY  DEAR  MR.  GLADSTONE, 

"  I  received  a  communication  from  Oxford  yesterday, 
"  while  at  Wotton,  informing  me  that  my  name  had  been 
"  announced  as  a  Candidate  in  opposition  to  you  at  Ox- 
"  ford.  As  an  application  to  this  effect  was  made  to  me 
"  nearly  a  fortnight  since,  when  I  distinctly  declined  to 
"  come  forward,  and  since  then  I  had  heard  nothing  more 
"  upon  the  subject  till  yesterday,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
"  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  announced  in  the  Papers 
"  this  day  are  without  my  sanction,  and  that  I  have  no 
"  intention  of  opposing  your  return. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  truly, 
"  CHANDOS." 

While  this  correspondence  was  in  progress  an  active 
canvass  was  being  carried  on  by  the  two  Committees  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  formed  for  promoting  Lord  Chandos* 
election;  the  one  sitting  at  the  British  Hotel,  Charing 
Cross,  and  represented  by  its  Honorary  Secretary  Dr.  C. 
Lempriere, — the  other  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  repre- 
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sented  by  its  Chairman  Mr.  Short  of  Trinity  college,  and 
by  its  Secretary  Mr.  E.  W.  Rowden  of  New  college. 

By  the  former  of  these  Committees  the  following  circu- 
lar was  extensively  issued. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  its  date. 

"  British  Hotel, 

"  Charing  Cross, 
"  Jan.  1,  1853. 

"  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  ELECTION. 


"  IT  having  been  decided  to  bring  forward  the  Marquis 
"  of  Chandos  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  your  earnest 
"  cooperation  is  requested. 

"The  day  of  election  is  appointed  for  Tuesday  next 
"  and  the  following  days. 

"  The  Committee  for  promoting  his  Lordship's  return 
"  sit  daily  at  this  place  and  at  Oxford. 

"  C.  LEMPRIERE, 

"  HON.  SECRETARY." 

The  other  Committee  at  the  same  time  put  out  another 
circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Committee  Room, 

"  Magdalene  Hall, 
"  Jan.  3,  1853. 

"  SIR, 

"  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  having  accepted 
"  office  under  the  present  Administration,  the  University 
"  is  again  called  upon  to  return  a  representative  to  Par- 
"  liament. 
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"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  MARQUIS  OF 
"  CHANDOS  has  consented  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the 
"  vacant  seat ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  his  Lord- 
"  ship  to  your  support  as  a  Candidate  who  is  believed  to 
"  be  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitution  in  Church  and 
"  State. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

«  T.  SHORT,  B.D.,  Trinity  College,  Chairman. 
"  E.  W.  ROWDEN,  M.A.,  New  College,  Secretary." 

"  P.S.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  Poll  will  be 
"  opened  on  Wednesday,  and  remain  open  for  several  days." 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  election, 
therefore,  about  one  thousand  Members  of  Convocation 
received  copies  of  these  two  circulars,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  informed  by  their  Morning  Papers ; — 

1st.  That  Lord  Chandos  was  a  candidate1*. 

2nd.  That  Lord  Chandos  had  written  to  Dr.  R.  Philli- 
more,  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  candidate6. 

3rd.  That  Mr.  Dudley  M.  Perceval  was  to  be  a  candi- 
date in  his  stead  d. 

These  conflicting  announcements  were  not  cleared  up 
till  the  nomination  actually  took  place.  The  proceedings 
in  the  Theatre  on  that  occasion  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice. 

The  Provost  of  Oriel  having  briefly  proposed  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Archdeacon  Denison, — a  non- 
resident,— proposed  Mr.  Dudley  Perceval  in  opposition  to 
him. 

b  See  the  University  Intelligence  of  the  Times  of  Jan.  4. 

c  See  the  Times  of  the  same  day. 

d  See  a  paragraph  in  the  same  Paper. 
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No  other  candidate  being  nominated,  Mr.  TVoollcombe 
of  Balliol,  and  Dr.  Robert  Phillimore,— the  one  in  Latin, 
the  other  in  English, — called  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  had  been  regularly 
announced  as  a  candidate, — that  a  Committee  had  been 
formed  in  his  name, — that  circulars  had  been  sent  out 
canvassing  on  his  behalf, — that  his  cards,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  University,  had  been  formally  sent  round 
to  the  Common  Rooms,  and  that  all  this  had  been  done, 
not  only  without  Lord  Chandos'  consent,  but  in  spite  of 
his  declared  refusal  to  become  a  candidate.  Under  these 
circumstances  these  gentlemen  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
a  fraud  had  been  practised  upon  the  University.  In 
reply,  Dr.  Macbride,  the  Principal  of  Magdalene  Hall, 
merely  assured  the  Convocation  that  a  letter  had  been 
received  by  the  President  of  St.  John's  which  would  fully 
justify  those  who  acted  for  Lord  Chandos,  at  Oxford,  in 
affirming  their  belief  that  his  Lordship  had  consented  to 
be  put  in  nomination. 

After  this  explanation,  to  which  Dr.  Macbride  did  not 
consider  himself  at  liberty  to  add  any  further  particulars, 
a  humorous  turn  was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  a  speech 
from  the  Rev.  P.  Litchfield  of  Merton  college,  a  non- 
resident gentleman,  stated  to  be  connected  with  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper.  The  speech,  which  both  in  matter  and 
manner  was  very  unlike  those  usually  delivered  in  "Uni- 
versity assemblies,  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that,  the 
only  object^  of  the  opposition  being  to  unseat  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, it  could  not  signify  who  was  brought  forward 
against  him;  and  that  electors  coming  up  to  support 
Lord  Chandos  could  have  no  right  to  complain  of  his 
Lordship's  withdrawal,  provided  another  opponent  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  substituted  for  him. 

It  is  due  to  the  resident  supporters  of  Mr.  Perceval  to 

c  2 
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add  that  none  of  them  took  part  in  these  proceedings,  "be- 
yond Dr.  Macbride's  partial  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  himself 
and  the  other  residents  with  respect  to  Lord  Chandos' 
nomination. 

The  following  appears,  according  to  what  has  since 
transpired,  to  have  been  the  real  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary transaction.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  origin- 
ated entirely  among  the  non-residents,  and  that  the  resi- 
dent body  (perhaps  out  of  respect  to  the  authorities  of 
the  University,  as  in  the  previous  election  in  the  sum- 
mer,) was  not  consulted  or  even  kept  informed  of  its 
progress. 

On  Friday  the  31st  of  December,  as  appears  from  the 
Standard  of  the  following  day,  a  meeting  was  held  of  some 
friends  of  the  late  Administration,  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  a  candidate  should  be  brought  forward  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  on  the  following  day  (Saturday 
Jan.  1)  Dr.  Lempriere  was  sent  down  to  Wotton,  where 
Lord  Chandos  then  was,  with  a  letter  or  letters  strongly 
urging  him  to  stand.  If  therefore  the  circular  already 
quoted  announcing  that  it  had  been  decided  to  bring 
Lord  Chandos  forward,  was  really  issued  on  the  day 
on  which  it  is  dated  (January  1,)  it  must  have  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Lempriere  before  starting  for  Wotton, 
although  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  his  Lordship  could  not  be 
brought  forward  without  his  own  active  co-operation, — as 
he  was  already  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  could  not  be 
nominated  for  the  University  of  Oxford  till  he  should  have 
obtained  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  It  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Lempriere  may  not  have  known -at  this  time  that  Lord 
Chandos  had  already,  "  nearly  a  fortnight  ago,"  positively 
declined  to  be  a  candidate ;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
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no  one  individual  of  "his  Lordship's  Committee"  should 
have  been  aware  that  he  was  at  least  reluctant  to  stand, 
and  that  his  co-operation  therefore  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  January  2nd,  Dr.  Lempriere 
obtained  an  interview  with  Lord  Chandos,  the  purport  of 
which  is  thus  given  in  what  Dr.  L.  states  to  be  "his 
Lordship's  own  words :" — 

"  Mr.  C.  Lempriere  called  upon  me  at  Wotton  early  on 
"Sunday  morning6,  and  stated  that  my  name  had  been 
"announced  as  a  Candidate  for  the  University  in  the 
"  Standard  of  Saturday  night,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
"  propose  my  name  to  Convocation,  whether  I  consented  or 
"not.  I  stated  that  I  could  not  give  my  consent  without 
"  consulting  some  of  my  friends,  and  that  I  should  be  in 
"  town  on  Monday. 

"  Mr.  Lempriere  distinctly  informed  me  that  the  pro- 
"  ceedings  would  be  continued  irrespective  of  my  decision." 

Upon  this  Dr.  Lempriere  returned  to  Oxford,  and  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  writing  the  following  letter  to 
the  President  of  St.  John's : — 

"  DEAR  PRESIDENT, 

"  Lord  Chandos  feels  as  he  ought  the  great  honour  con- 
"  ferred  on  him,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  fighting  the 
"  battle ;  but  fairly  thinks  the  people  of  Buckingham,  who 
"  elected  him  free  of  expence,  ought  to  have  a  voice.  He, 
"  therefore,  goes  early  on  Monday  to  ask  his  friends'  con- 
"  sent,  and  will  see  me  at  the  Carlton,  at  three  on  that  day 
"  to  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  In  the  meantime  he 
"  agrees  to  be  put  in  nomination  and  demand  a  poll. 

•  January  2. 
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"  Will  you  kindly  send  me  up  to  Albion  Hotel,  Cock- 
"  spur  Street,  your  Committee,  and  send  round  his  cards 
"  to  Common  Rooms,  &c. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"C.  LEMPRIERE." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  time  in  pointing  out  how 
wide  a  difference  there  is  between  what  Lord  Chandos 
said  to  Dr.  Lempriere,  and  what  Dr.  Lempriere  professed 
to  report  to  the  President  of  St.  John's.  The  object  of 
this  statement  is  not  to  direct  indignation  against  Dr. 
Lempriere,  but  to  point  out  the  evils  arising  to  the 
University  out  of  the  new  practice  of  keeping  the  resi- 
dents in  ignorance  of  all  arrangements  affecting  the  re- 
presentation, and  placing  the  management  of  the  elec- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Carlton  or  any 
other  political  Club.  Had  the  ordinary  course  of  con- 
sulting the  resident  authorities,  among  the  party  usually 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  been  taken  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Lempriere  would  have  been  made  aware  before  his 
mission  to  Wotton  that  Lord  Chandos  had  already  refused 
to  come  forward ;  in  which  case  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  Committee  of  which  he  professed  to  be  the  Secretary 
would  not  have  authorized  him  to  commit  them  to  a  con- 
test before  they  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  altered  his  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Rowden  been  allowed  a  reasonable 
insight  into  the  answer  which  his  Lordship  really  did  give, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  put  out  a 
circular  stating  that  he  had  consented  to  stand,  when  in 
point  of  fact  he  had  not  consented  to  stand.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  justify  these  gentlemen  for  overlooking  the 
obvious  contradiction  between  Dr.  Lempriere' s  statement, 
that  Lord  Chandos  was  going  to  ask  the  consent  of  the 
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electors  of  Buckingham,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  letter  in 
which  he  speaks  of  him  as  absolutely  consenting  to  be  put 
in  nomination  and  to  stand  a  poll :  but  supposing  them  to 
have  been  acting  simply  as  the  Oxford  agents  of  the 
London  Committee,  it  was  perhaps  only  their  duty  to 
send  out  his  Lordship's  cards  and  circulars  as  desired, 
and  to  leave  to  others  the  responsibility  of  the  acts  to 
which  they  set  their  names. 

It  is  this  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  residents,  in 
acting  upon  a  statement  sufficiently  self- contradictory  to 
have  challenged  doubt  and  investigation  that  constitutes 
the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  case. 

Dr.  Lempriere,  being  simply  the  emissary  of  a  political 
meeting,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  on  account  of  a  tem- 
perament which  he  states  to  be  naturally  sanguine,  for 
having  told  Lord  Chandos  that  the  nomination  of  his 
Lordship  would  proceed  whether  he  consented  or  not, 
though  in  point  of  fact  it  could  not  proceed  without  his 
consent  and  even  co-operation;  and  also  for  having  told 
the  President  of  St.  John's  that  Lord  Chandos  agreed  to 
be  put  in  nomination,  though  in  point  of  fact  he  did  not 
agree  to  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  the  system  which  thus 
places  the  peace  and  credit  of  the  University  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  individual,  who  may  or  may  not  happen  to 
be  of  an  over  sanguine  turn,  is  surely  to  be  deprecated. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  exaggerations  of 
Dr.  Lempriere,  but  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently 
called  to  the  extreme  facility  with  which  gentlemen  in 
the  responsible  position  of  Dr.  Wynter,  Dr.  Macbride, 
and  Mr.  Short,  accepted  and  acted  upon  his  statements. 
It  cannot  but  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  University 
constituency  would  look  with  much  more  respect  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  Committee  sitting  at  Magdalene  Hall 
under  the  Presidency  of  an  eminent  resident  tutor,  than 
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to  any  circulars  which  Dr.  Lempriere  might  issue  from 
the  British  Hotel;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the 
Head  of  an  important  College,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
experience,  should  have  been  so  little  conscious  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  honour  of  the  University  in  which  he 
has  filled  the  highest  offices,  as  to  have  seen  no  impro- 
priety in  precipitating  it  into  a  contest  at  a  moment's 
notice,  on  the  sole  authority  of  an  excited  and  self-contra- 
dictory statement,  from  a  gentleman  whose  standing  and 
comparative  insignificance  in  the  University  might  plead 
the  excuse  of  his  incaution. 

The  President  of  St.  John's  and  the  Principal  of  Mag- 
dalene Hall  therefore  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  the 
proceedings  which  ensued. 

On  the  Monday  (Jan.  3),  a  large  number  of  circulars, 
announcing  Lord  Chandos  as  a  candidate,  were  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  are  said  to 
have  been  despatched  by  the  early  post  alone.  Messages 
were  forwarded  by  the  electric  telegraph.  A  Clergyman 
in  Devonshire  received  one  in  time  to  enable  him  to  write 
some  five-and-twenty  canvassing  letters  by  that  evening's 
post.  Advertisements  appeared  in  the  Morning  Papers  ; 
and,  early  on  Monday  morning,  Lord  Chandos'  cards  were 
sent  round  to  the  Common  Rooms. 

When  Lord  Chandos  arrived  in  town  in  the  middle  of 
that  day  (the  3rd)  he  at  once  communicated  to  his  (so 
called)  Committee  his  absolute  and  final  refusal  to  stand. 

Dr.  Lempriere  not  having  prepared  them  for  this  diffi- 
culty, it  was  natural  that  the  Committee  should  feel  much 
embarrassed,  and  it  is  understood  that  several  of  them 
waited  on  his  Lordship  to  impress  upon  him  the  difficulty 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  great  importance  of 
his  re-considering  his  decision.  His  Lordship,  however, 
not  feeling  himself  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  unau- 
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thorized  canvass  which  had  proceeded  so  far,  declined  to 
do  so.  It  is  said  that  the  deputation  proposed  to  him  as 
a  mode  of  extricating  them  from  their  difficulties  that  he 
should  consent  to  come  forward  and  lend  his  name  to 
them  for  a  single  day,  in  order  to  break  their  fall,  and 
should  then  withdraw  as  if  upon  further  consideration. 
His  Lordship,  however,  did  not  think  it  right  to  agree  to 
such  an  arrangement,  and  having  made  the  Committee 
fully  aware  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings they  had  taken,  and  having  refused  in  any  way 
to  come  forward  to  justify  what  they  had  done,  left  them 
to  repair  the  consequences  of  their  precipitation  in  the 
best  manner  they  could. 

The  result  was,  that  feeling  it  impossible  to  allow  the 
electors  whom  they  had  canvassed  to  come  up  and  find 
that  after  all  there  was  no  contest,  and  thinking  it  too 
late  to  attempt  to  stop  them  by  announcing  what  had 
actually  taken  place,  they  adopted  the  decision  of  bring- 
ing forward  some  other  candidate,  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Perceval  to  accept  the 
position. 

It  is  due  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Perceval  to  state  that 
the  authorities  at  Oxford  were  consulted  (apparently  for 
the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  contest,)  and  their  ap- 
proval was  obtained  before  that  gentleman  consented  to 
become  a  candidate. 

Of  Mr.  Perceval  himself  no  one  can  desire  to  speak 
otherwise  than  with  entire  respect ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
help  remarking  that  the  extreme  facility  with  which  his 
name  appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  that  of  Lord 
Chandos,  and  the  unquestioning  readiness  with  which  a 
large  number  of  electors  previously  unacquainted  with 
him  accepted  the  change,  affords  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Litchfield  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
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the  contest  was  simply  negative ;  and  that  so  long  as  an 
opponent  could  be  found  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  did  not 
greatly  signify  what  that  opponent's  intrinsic  and  positive 
merits  might  be. 

This  then  is  the  level  to  which  the  representation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  once  the  proudest  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  gradually  sunk.  Reverting  for  a 
moment  to  the  contest  of  1847,  we  see  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
most  distinguished  representative  of  the  High  Church 
party,  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  a  worthy  and  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  the  moderate  Low  Church  party — the  one  put 
forward  by  the  most  energetic  of  the  younger  Tutors,  the 
other  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Houses ;  thus  offering  to  the 
University  the  choice  between  two  representatives,  either 
of  whom  would  have  reflected  more  or  less  honour  upon 
her.  But  because  these  two  men  entertained  political 
opinions  unpalatable  to  a  political  party  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  University,  a  third  candidate  far  inferior 
in  distinction  to  either  was  brought  forward  against  them, 
and  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  Mr.  Cardwell  a  great 
portion  of  that  support  which,  from  his  theological  views, 
he  might  fairly  have  calculated  on.  The  result  was  that 
even  in  1847  the  contest  was  not  so  much  between  the 
admirers  of  the  one  candidate,  and  the  admirers  of  the 
other,  as  between  the  admirers  and  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  1 852,  though  Dr.  Marsham,  as  the  Head 
of  a  College,  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  had  personal 
weight  which  Mr.  Bound  did  not  possess,  the  contest  was 
still  more  avowedly  of  the  same  negative  character.  And 
in  1853,  when  votes  were  asked  in  the  name  of  an  imagi- 
nary candidate  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  might  be 
found  willing  to  enter  the  lists,  the  Committee  which  con- 
ducted the  election  frankly  announced  themselves,  not  as 
a  Committee  for  promoting  the  return  of  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B, 
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but  as  "  the  Committee  for  resisting  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Gladstone."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  undignified 
attitude  than  the  University  is  made  by  these  gentlemen 
to  assume,  when  they  represent  it  as  saddled  with  a  member 
whom  it  thinks  a  bad  one,  and  as  being  wholly  at  a  loss 
how  to  find  a  good  one  with  whom  to  replace  him.  But, 
as  has  been  already  shewn,  it  is  not  to  the  University,  but 
to  a  political  party  outside  it,  which  looks  upon  the  con- 
stituency as  upon  the  merest  borough,  that  these  proceed- 
ings are  really  to  be  imputed. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  at  least  as  much  reserve  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  announcement  of  the  Committee  as  with  regard  to 
that  of  the  Candidate.  Whether  the  Candidate  produced 
the  Committee,  or  the  Committee  the  Candidate,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  former  was  not  named  till  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  nomination,  and  the  latter  was  not  made 
public  till  the  eighth  day  of  the  polling ;  and  it  may  also 
be  noticed  as  a  further  indication  of  the  influences  which 
prevailed  during  the  contest,  that  out  of  the  40  names 
placed  on  what  was  called  the  "  Oxford"  Committee,  24 
were  those  of  gentlemen  who  were  non-residents  and  had 
not  resided  for  several  years. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  two  or  three  men  should 
thus  have  been  able  to  plunge  the  University  in  a  contest, 
trusting  as  it  were  to  fate  for  both  Candidate  and  Com- 
mittee. But  a  purely  negative  contest  admits  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  is  perhaps  the  mode  in  which  it  can  be 
most  successfully  carried  on. 

Only  a  single  circumstance  connected  with  the  late 
election  now  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  existing  state  of 
the  law  allows  the  poll  in  University  contests  to  be  kept 
open  for  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
stituency certainly  renders  it  necessary  that  a  longer  time 
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should  be  allowed  for  its  assembling  than  would  suffice  for 
an  election  in  a  city  or  even  in  a  county.  At  the  same 
time  the  occupations  of  University  men,  particularly  at  the 
close  of  a  Vacation  and  the  beginning  of  a  Term,  require 
that  as  little  interruption  of  the  studies  of  the  place  should 
be  allowed  as  is  consistent  with  the  object  of  fairly  ascer- 
taining the  feelings  of  the  constituency. 

The  poll  opened  on  Tuesday  the  4th  of  January. 

On  Saturday  the  8th  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  majority  of  87. 

No  previous  contest  had  lasted  for  more  than  five  days ; 
but,  as  upon  this  occasion  a  much  smaller  number  than 
usual  had  hitherto  polled — as  the  notice  had  been  short — 
as  Mr.  Perceval  had  at  one  time  had  a  majority,  and  it 
was  possible  that  his  friends  might  yet  restore  it  when 
they  saw  the  alteration  on  the  voting  of  the  4th  and  5th 
days,  and  as  it  had  been  very  early  announced  that  the 
poll  would  be  kept  open  till  the  Wednesday  following, 
Mr.  Perceval's  friends  were  unquestionably  in  the  right  to 
prolong  the  contest.  But  when  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  had  passed  without  diminishing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's majority,  which  on  the  contrary  was  somewhat 
larger  than  on  the-  Saturday,  it  became  doubtful  whether 
any  further  prolongation  of  the  contest  could  be  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  when  it  appeared  that  only  21  votes  were  given 
on  Thursday,  31  on  Friday,  and  20  on  Saturday,  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  any  longer  poll  could  only  be  vexatious. 
Nevertheless,  and  although  Term  had  begun,  and  nearly 
all  the  Colleges  had  actually  assembled  on  the  Saturday, 
the  poll  was  kept  open  by  Mr.  Perceval's  Committee  till 
the  Thursday  following,  and  then  appears  to  have  been 
closed  only  because  the  full  period  allowed  by  law  had 
expired. 

There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  utter  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  University  than  this  conduct  on  the 
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part  of  Mr.  Perceval's  friends.  The  table  which  is  sub- 
joined, shewing  the  number  of  votes  polled  on  each  day, 
needs  no  comment. 


Day. 

G. 

P. 

Total. 

1.  Tuesday 

69 

49 

118 

2.  Wednesday 

102 

121 

223 

3.  Thursday 

133 

154 

287 

4.  Friday 

164 

88 

252 

5.  Saturday 

117 

86 

203 

6.  Monday 

136 

112 

248 

7.  Tuesday 

131 

129 

260 

8.  Wednesday 

62 

59 

121 

9.  Thursday 

15 

6 

21 

10.  Friday 

18 

13 

31 

11.  Saturday 

12 

8 

20 

12.  Monday 

12 

21 

33 

13.  Tuesday 

16 

17 

33 

14.  Wednesday 

17 

22 

39 

15.  Thursday 

18 

13 

31 

Total       1022  898  1920 


It  is  felt  that  the  publication  of  this  statement  is  an 
unusual  step.  Its  justification  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  contest  which  has  given  rise  to  it  has  been  throughout 
characterized  by  proceedings  still  more  extraordinary,  and 
such  as,  if  the  honour  of  the  University  is  to  be  regarded, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  never  occur  again.  It  has  happened  in 
this  election  that  the  Committee  of  one  Candidate  have 
felt  themselves  bound  to  stigmatize  some  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  opponents  as  "  dishonourable,"  an  expression 
which,  however  painful  to  use,  they  have  been  wholly  un- 
able to  retract  or  to  qualify.  The  circumstances  herein 
detailed  appear  fully  to  explain  and  to  justify  the  imputa- 
tion conveyed  by  it.  With  whom  the  blame  of  the  trans- 
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action  to  which  it  was  applied  rests  they  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  nor  in  truth  are  they  anxious  to  enquire. 

Mr.  Perceval  has  come  forward,  very  unnecessarily  as  it 
appears,  to  clear  himself  from  any  participation  in  the 
proceedings  which  have  been  complained  of.  No  such 
participation  was  ever  imputed  to  him.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  as  he  seems  disposed  to  assume,  that, 
because  no  imputation  is  cast  upon  himself  personally, 
there  is  no  blame  thrown  upon  his  Committee ;  or  at  all 
events  upon  those  of  them  who  may  have  been  previously 
connected  with  that  formed  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos. 

That  a  fraud  was  practised  upon  the  University  in 
respect  of  the  nomination  of  Lord  Chandos  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied.  In  what  precise  proportions  the  blame 
is  to  be  divided  between  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  it,  does  not  materially  affect  any  one  but  the  gentlemen 
themselves. 

What  is  much  more  important  to  the  University  at 
large  is,  that  its  members  should  be  warned  in  time  of 
the  course  which  things  are  taking. 

Two  contests  have  been  forced  upon  the  University 
within  six  months.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  within  that  period  the  same  contest  has  been 
twice  renewed.  In  each  case  it  has  been  brought  about 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  non-residents  politically  opposed 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  each  case  a  candidate  has  been 
supported,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  own  merits,  but  on 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  alleged  demerits.  In  both  cases 
the  residents  concerned  in  the  opposition  appear  to  have 
acted  in  complete  submission  to  the  London  Commit- 
tee. On  the  one  occasion  they  were  compelled  to  take 
part  in  a  struggle  in  which  they  knew  beforehand  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  defeated.  On  the  other  they 
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were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  degradation — for  such  it 
must  be  called — of  having  a  candidate  found  for  them  by 
the  partisans  of  a  defeated  Administration,  and  of  being 
made  parties  to  a  transaction  which  it  is  painful  to  charac- 
terize as  it  deserves.  They  have  also  been  unable  to  pre- 
serve the  business  of  the  University  from  the  interruption, 
and  its  name  from  the  ridicule,  attending  a  protracted  poll 
of  fifteen  days,  of  which  seven  at  least  were  plainly  un- 
necessary. 

These  two  contests  have  caused  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  £10,000 ;  have  disturbed  the  residents  by  breaking 
up  two  successive  vacations,  and,  beside  the  journey  which 
they  rendered  necessary  in  the  Summer,  have  now  called 
up  the  Clergy  and  others  from  their  Christmas  duties  and 
amusements,  without  producing  any  fruit  beyond  the  bit- 
terness of  feeling  which  it  is  feared  that  they  have  in 
many  cases  engendered. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  who  have  now  three 
times  disputed  Mr.  Gladstone's  seat,  and  have  been  three 
times  defeated,  must  feel  a  certain  amount  of  irritation, 
and  that  some  of  them  may  be  anxious  for  another  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  it.  Indeed  a  few  have  already  given 
utterance  to  such  a  wish,  and  in  the  face  of  the  deliberate 
verdict  just  recorded  by  the  University,  have  declared  that 
they  will  continue  to  provoke  contest  after  contest,  in  the 
hope,  if  not  of  defeating  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  least  of  driving 
him  to  resign  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  constituency  of 
the  University  is  so  divided  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
an  unanimous  agreement  in  favour  of  any  candidate  what- 
soever. If  therefore  the  minority  against  whose  wishes 
the  sitting  member  (be  he  who  he  may)  has  been  re- 
turned do  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  respect  the 
usage  which  has  formerly  prevailed,  the  only  security 
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which  can  be  effectual  against  repeated  contests,  is  the 
selection  for  the  future  of  representatives  too  insignificant 
to  provoke  any  hostility  at  all.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  states- 
man whose  career  must  necessarily  make  him  numerous 
political  enemies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other 
prominent  statesman  of  the  day.  It  follows,  then,  that 
eminent  men  are  unfit  representatives  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  singularly  eminent  constituency.  There  are  few 
who  would  dispute  Mr.  Gladstone's  qualifications  as  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  an  academician,  and  a  Christian, 
to  represent  the  learned  body  to  which  he  owes  his 
education.  That  he  is  a  Member  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
University  itself,  is  plainly  shewn  by  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  votes  which  he  has  received  among  the 
residents  generally,  and  particularly  among  the  Tutors 
and  the  Professors.  That  his  general  sentiments  in 
Church  matters  and  in  secular  Politics  are  in  accordance 
with,  or  at  any  rate  not  violently  repugnant  to,  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  constituency,  may  fairly  be  presumed 
after  this  his  third  re-election.  If,  then,  he  is  to  be 
marked  out  as  the  object  of  uncompromising  hostility 
on  account  of  his  Parliamentary  eminence  and  his  high 
distinction  as  a  Statesman,  the  question  naturally  oc- 
curs, What  eminent  member  of  Parliament,  or  what  dis- 
tinguished Statesman,  can  ever  be  a  proper  representative 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  ? 

Whether,  in  these  days  of  reproach  and  difficulty,  the 
University  is  prepared  deliberately  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence of  disqualification  against  all  such  men,  is  a  question 
which  is  seriously  and  earnestly  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  her  members.  Her  enemies  as  well  as 
her  friends  anxiously  expect  the  answer. 
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Idde sleigh,  Stafford  Henry 
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